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SPIRITUALITY    AND     BEAUTY     IN 
ARTISTIC    EXPERI  ENCE 

BY  HARRY   B.   LEE,   M.D.     (CHICAGO) 

It  is  well  known  that  inspiration  and  creativeness  are  lacking 
in  most  of  the  art x  that  is  produced,  and  though  moments  of 
inspiration  and  true  creativeness  occasionally  enrich  his  life, 
the  creative  artist  knows  that  these  are  more  frequently  absent 
than  present  in  his  work.  The  theory  of  sublimation  remains 
incomplete  in  claiming  for  all  artistic  production  certain  mental 
processes  which  do  not  explain  the  contemplative  2  experiences 
of  die  creative  artist.  The  same  theory  is  offered  to  explain  the 
creation  of  art  alive  with  aesthetic  form  as  well  as  the  production 
of  art  that  merely  copies  these  forms  with  a  deadly  competence. 
The  same  theory  is  offered  to  explain  making  and  appreciating. 
The  tardiness  of  psychoanalysis  in  contributing  a  more  com- 
plete and  helpful  theory  to  science,  aesthetics,  and  art  criticism 
derives  from  our  neglect  to  classify  the  varieties  of  artistic  ex- 
perience. I  have  offered  a  working  classification  in  The  iEsthe- 
tic  States  of  the  Mind.3  I  propose  now  to  help  complete  the 
theory  with  a  description  of  the  class  of  artists  whose  contem- 
plative creating  and  appreciating  do  not  arise  from  the  sublima- 
tion of  sexual  energy  4,  and  whose  unconscious  aim  is  not  to 


Read  before  the  Chicago  Psychoanalytic  Society,  March  23,  1948. 

1  The  term  'art'  is  used  collectively  for  all  inventions  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion. This  includes  painting,  sculpture,  literature,  music,  philosophical  and 
scientific  discovery,  and  invention. 

2  'Contemplative  experience'  refers  to  such  an  excited  and  passionate  absorp- 
tion of  subject  with  object  as  results  in  a  close  sense  of  union  with  it  and  a 
consequent  loss  of  individuality. 

3  Psychiatry,  X,  1947,  pp.  281-306. 

*  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  contribution  to  consider  other  classes 
of  artistic  experience  which  are  very  important  because  they  include  our  most 
frequent  experiences  of  art.  I  refer  to  those  salutary  makings  and  appreciatings 
that  yield  less  intense  spiritual  pleasures  to  the  art-sensitive,  including  the  cre- 
ative artist  himself  when  he  is  not  inspired.  In  The  Esthetic  States  of  the  Mind, 
ibid.,  the  reader  will  find  these  varieties  of  making  and  appreciating  described, 
classified,  and  compared. 
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bribe  conscience  in  order  to  gain  expression  of  cedipal  fantasies, 
or  to  'water  the  passions'. 

THE  CULTURAL  VIEW  OF  ARTISTIC  EXPERIENCE  AS  'SPIRITUAL' 

No  matter  what  chaos  exists  among  theories  of  aesthetics,  or  how 
widely  men  differ  in  their  judgment  of  art,  or  how  variously 
the  maker  and  the  appreciator  describe  their  experiences,  there 
is  one  point  of  agreement  among  all:  the  'spiritual'  quality  of 
artistic  experience.  The  evidence  presented  in  The  Cultural 
Lag  in  ^Esthetics  5  demonstrated  that  because  of  the  cooperation 
of  cultural  and  individual  factors,  the  philosopher,  the  artist, 
the  sensitive  appreciator,  as  well  as  the  man  in  the  street,  all 
hold  experience  of  the  arts  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  spirit — a 
'spiritual  language'.  It  would  be  remarkable,  indeed,  if  these 
theories  did  not  agree  at  least  concerning  the  factor  of 
spirituality. 

When  we  examine  the  authoritative,6  philosophical  theories 
of  aesthetics  for  their  explanations  of  what  leads  to  a  spiritual 
kind  of  satisfaction  from  art,  we  find  that  this  is  always  described 
as  resulting  from  one's  reaction  to  something  outside  one's  self. 
The  outer  stimulus  that  is  said  to  evoke  true  creativeness  as 
well  as  mere  rendering  is  a  supernatural  one.  Most  frequently 
it  is  stated  to  be  the  beauty  of  nature;  but  beauty  of  nature 
here  refers  directly,  or  ultimately,  to  the  beauty  of  nature  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  beauty  of  God;  it  represents  the  divinely 
perfect  and  the  divinely  ideal,  Mother  Nature.  Thus,  the  ex- 
ternal stimulus  to  the  creative  activity  of  the  artist  is  claimed 
to  be  the  beauty  of  God  at  some  remove;  or  else  this  stimulus 
is  ascribed  to  another  personification  in  the  supernatural — the 
Muse.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  emotive  and  God-referent  terms 
like  'soul',  'revelation',  'miraculous'  and  'divine  beauty'  retain 

b  Lee,  Harry  B.:  The  Cultural  Lag  in  /Esthetics.  J.  of  Esthetics  and  Art 
Criticism,  V,  1947,  pp.  120-139. 

s  The  philosophical  theories  of  aesthetics  have  always  been  the  authoritative 
ones  since  they  are  approved  by  culture.  It  is  from  these  that  the  artist,  the  art 
critic,  the  aesthetician,  and  the  scientist  receive  their  directive. 
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the  currency  they  have  enjoyed  since  ancient  times  in  descrip- 
tions of  artistic  experience  and  works  oi  art.  They  are  ingredi- 
ents as  habitual  to  the  discussion  of  art  as  they  are  necessary 
to  the  philosopher's  theocentric  aesthetic  from  which  they  are 

borrowed,  and  to  the  theologian's  description  oi  religious  expe- 
rience from  which  they  are  derived. 

Since  a  priori  assumptions  lead  the  philosopher  to  view  the 
beauty  oi  nature  and  all  other  beauties  as  various  manifestations 
of  a  universal  concept,  the  beauty  of  God,  he  always  brackets 
together  'the  beauty  of  nature  and  art'.  Accordingly,  he  de- 
scribes the  artist  as  one  endowed  by  constitution  with  an  extra- 
ordinary sensitivity  to  the  beauty  in  nature-and-art  or  to  the 
perfection  of  nature-and-art;  or  else  he  states  that  the  maker 
of  art  possesses  a  special  capacity  for  perceiving  the  ideal  in  the 
commonplace.  The  artist  is  said  to  enjoy  a  'spiritual'  kind  of 
satisfaction  from  his  special  sensibility  to  beauty  in  nature;  this 
sensibility  is  claimed  to  evoke  an  'aesthetic  impulse'  that  moves 
him  in  mysterious  ways  to  make  art.  His  transcription  of  divine 
beauty  into  the  work  of  art  is  then  said  to  serve  those  less  sensi- 
tive appreciators  than  the  artist  as  the  effective  stimulus  for 
evoking  their  apprehension  of  this  beauty.  Thus,  the  work  of 
art  yields  the  less  sensitive  a  measure  of  the  same  spiritual  satis- 
faction as  the  artist  enjoyed  in  reacting  directly  to  a  beauty  he 
is  gifted  to  discover  in  nature.  If  the  reader  will  read  this 
paragraph  again  he  will  observe  how  closely  these  theories  have 
claimed  the  functions  of  the  artist  to  resemble  those  of  the 
minister  of  religion  as  a  specially  gifted  mediator  between  God 
and  man;  and  how  closely  they  claim  the  relationship  of  the 
contemplative  appreciator  of  a  work  of  art  to  parallel  the 
experience  of  those  who  seek  spiritual  satisfaction  from  religious 
ritual  officiated  by  a  minister  of  God.  It  is  evident  that  theories 
which  explain  artistic  experience  as  an  interior  perception  of 
the  beauty  of  God  in  nature-and-art  are  but  lightly  revised 
editions  of  the  ancient  aesthetic  that  declared  the  activity  of  the 
artist  to  result  from  divine  possession. 

Now,  our  objections  to  the  philosopher's  aesthetic  are  not 
only  that  it  fails  to  give  humanistically  oriented  explanations 
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of  the  making  and  appreciating  of  art  such  as  science  and  art 
criticism  would  find  more  helpful  as  their  directive;  or  that  it 
discourages  investigation  of  these  problems  by  proscribing  them 
as  mysteries,  'unanalyzable  ultimates',  incapable  of  solution  by 
the  human  mind;  but  also  because  it  has  infected  all  theories 
of  art  with  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  there  is  but  one  kind 
of  artistic  experience,  of  which  making  and  appreciating  are 
assumed  to  be  different  degrees.  Our  everyday  experience 
demonstrates  this  idea  to  be  erroneous  since  those  sensitive  to 
art  would  find  a  work  of  art  equally  satisfying  at  all  times  if 
there  were  but  one  kind  of  artistic  experience,  if  sensitivity  to 
art  were  a  constitutional  endowment,  and  if  pleasure  from  art 
were  based  on  a  universal  quality  like  the  beauty  of  God.  For 
the  same  reasons,  the  tastes  of  the  artistically  sensitive  should 
not  differ  so  very  widely  from  their  contemporaries  and  from 
the  tastes  of  other  generations.  Our  day  to  day  appreciating 
reveals  that  we  achieve  of  the  same  work  of  art  on  different 
occasions  the  most  extreme  variations  in  the  kind  and  extent 
of  our  satisfaction.  It  may  be  quite  absent  at  times.  Sometimes 
it  affords  intellectual  satisfactions.  It  may  move  us  with  a  con- 
siderable delight  and  a  salutary  sense  of  peace  and  order  at  other 
times.  Occasionally,  it  becomes  the  means  to  an  ecstatic  degree 
of  contemplation  whose  occurrence  we  cannot  govern  or  predict. 
And  we  are  not  much  informed  about  the  reasons  for  all  this 
by  going  to  the  vast  literature  about  art.  It  is  not  very  helpful, 
for  example,  to  philosophize  about  the  mystery  with  Schopen- 
hauer: 'You  must  treat  a  work  of  art  like  a  great  man:  stand 
before  it  and  wait  patiently  till  it  deigns  to  speak';  or  to  accept 
the  reassurance  of  the  psychologist  that  'the  appreciation  of 
beauty  comes  when  the  bid  is  accepted' 7;  or  to  assume  an 
'aesthetic  impulse'  with  the  artist,  art  critic,  and  aesthetician  who 
state  that  'man's  aesthetic  impulse  gives  to  works  of  art  their 
spiritual  significance'.8 

7  Ogden,  Robert  M.:   The  Psychology  of  Art.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1938,  p.  216. 

8  Fry,  Roger:  The  Arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  in  An  Outline  of  Modem 
Knowledge.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1931,  p.  913. 
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INDIVIDUAL   VIEWS    OF   ARTISTIC    EXPERIENCE   AS    'SPIRITUAL' 

When  we  turn  to  the  evidence  from  artists  concerning  their 
most  satisfying  moments  of  creating  and  appreciating,  we  find 
that  the\,  too,  describe  the  pleasure  of  these  experiences  as 
'spiritual'.  What  is  really  arresting  is  the  unanimity  of  the 
testimony  offered  bv  them  and  by  other  artistically  sensitive 
individuals  that  the  making  or  appreciating  of  art  yields  a 
'spiritual'  delight.  This  unanimity  is  impressive  since  it  em- 
braces agnostics  and  atheists  as  well  as  the  religious.  Some 
declare  that  their  satisfaction  from  art  is  of  a  frankly  'religious' 
quality;  others  testify  that  their  experience  is  a  mystical  one; 
but  all  agree  upon  die  spiritual'  quality  of  their  pleasure,  both 
in  making  and  appreciating  art. 

The  testimony  of  the  artist  lends  credibility  also  to  the 
philosophical  tradition  concerning  the  mysteriousness  of  art; 
that  the  beauty  of  nature  and  art  is  an  "unanalvzable  ultimate', 
a  mystery  bevond  the  ken  of  man.  The  artist  contributes  to 
this  tradition  from  the  ineflabilitv  of  his  experience  since  this 
leads  him  to  refuse  to  discuss  it  or  else  to  offer  mystifying,  i.e., 
absurd,  vague,  and  evasive  descriptions  of  his  experience;  be- 
cause he  often  describes  it  as  a  mysterious  eift":  horn  his  belief 
in  a  Muse:  and  from  his  penchant  for  employing  bizarre  magical 
techniques 9  to  invoke  the  reluctant  Muse.  With  complete  sin- 
cerity, he  states  of  his  creative  moments  that  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  them.  Generally,  he  projects  their  origin  to  an  exter- 
nal source,  usually  a  supernatural  one;  to  God.  to  Muse,  or  to 

s  Examples:  In  order  to  produce  a  state  of  inspiration,  Schiller  kept  rotten 
apples  in  his  desk:  Shelley  and  Rousseau  remained  bareheaded  in  the  sunshine: 
Bossuet  worked  in  a  cold  room  with  his  head  wrapped  in  furs:  Milton.  Desca: 
Leibniz  and  Rossini  lay  stretched  out:  Tvcho-Brahe  and  Leibniz  secluded  them- 
selves for  verv  long  periods:  Thoreau  built  his  hermitage:  Proust  worked  in  a 
cork-lined  room;  Carlvle  in  a  noise-proof  chamber;  Balzac  wore  a  monkish  work- 
ing garb;  Gretrv  and  Schiller  immersed  their  feet  in  ice-cold  water:  Guido  Reni 
could  paint,  and  de  Musset  could  write  poem,  only  when  dressed  in  magnificent 

e:   Mozart,  following  exercise:   Lamennais,  in  a  room  of  shadowv  darkr 
and  D'Annunzio,  Farnol.  and  Frost  onlv  at  night.   The  sesthetician,  Baum^arten. 
advised  poets  seeking  inspiration  to  ride  horseback,  to  drink  wine  in  moderation, 
and,  provided  thev  were  chaste,  to  look  at  beautiful  women. 
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Mother  Nature.  He  claims  that  they  are  evoked  in  him  'from 
another  world',  from  the  'invisible  world',  from  'the  spiritual 
world',  or  by  his  perception  of  a  'supernal  beauty  in  nature'. 
He  declares  that  'a  little  fairy  told  me',  that  'the  brownies  did 
it',  or  that  he  was  'possessed  by  a  spirit'. 

Upon  the  objectivity  and  scientific  value  of  the  evidence  of 
testimony  we  have  important  studies  that  impeach  its  trust- 
worthiness. The  careful  historian,  psychologist,  and  jurist  no 
longer  believe  that  an  individual's  good  moral  character  quali- 
fies him  to  be  a  thoroughly  reliable  witness  of  what  he  has 
observed,  particularly  when  he  is  observing  himself.  The  chief 
factor  that  reduces  the  scientific  worth  of  testimony  is  the  dis- 
tortion resulting  from  unconscious  emotional  attitudes  of  the 
observer.  The  testimony  of  the  artist  is  particularly  liable  to 
such  distortions  on  account  of  the  ineffability  of  his  experience; 
from  the  fact  that  he  usually  gives  an  account  of  his  creative 
moments  long  after  they  have  occurred;  because  his  account 
is  generally  seasoned  with  fancies  culled  from  culture's  large 
fund  of  otherworldly  lore  about  artistic  creativeness;  and  be- 
cause the  artist's  description  is  colored  with  a  tendency  to  co- 
operate in  manufacturing  the  legend  of  himself.  While  for 
these  reasons  we  might  conclude  that  the  artist's  description  is 
not  trustworthy  as  evidence,  we  must  give  due  weight  to  the 
fact  that  all  creative  artists  agree  about  the  spiritual  quality  of 
their  pleasure  during  artistic  experience  of  the  contemplative 
kind,  even  though  they  differ  remarkably  in  regard  to  every 
other  particular. 

We  may  say  only  that  the  features  of  spirituality  and  mysteri- 
ousness  which  all  creative  artists  agree  upon  resemble  very 
closely  these  features  of  the  philosopher's  aesthetic.  However, 
it  would  be  superficial  to  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  this  resem- 
blance derives  merely  from  cultural  indoctrination  of  the  artist. 
We  should  note  the  similarity  of  their  descriptions,  but  we 
should  not  conclude  without  further  examination  that  this 
similarity  is  identity. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  SPIRITUALITY   IN  THE  CONTEMPLATIVE 

EXPERIENCE  OF  ART 

A  psychoanalytic  theory  of  artistic  sublimation,  which  keeps 
abreast  of  the  evolutionary  development  that  psychoanalysis  as 
a  science  has  long  since  achieved  in  regard  to  other  processes 
of  the  mind,  should  offer  to  general  science,  aesthetics,  and  art 
criticism  more  complete  explanations  of  artistic  experience  than 
we  now  have.10  It  should  explain  why  the  artist  is  able  only 
occasionally  to  create  inspired  work,  and  why  he  is  able  to  create 
just  then;  why  his  pleasure  is  of  a  spiritual  kind;  and  how  art 
affords  the  experience  of  beauty.11 

I  have  described  elsewhere  the  mental  organization  of  the 
creative  artist,  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  maker.12  He  suffers  now 
and  then  a  neurotic  depression  in  order  to  deal  with  the  mass  of 
guilt  that  confronts  him  when  he  has  relaxed  the  function  of 
pity  sufficiently  to  permit  the  expression  of  destructive  rage.  At 
these  times,  on  account  of  the  acute  increase  in  guilt  feeling, 
and  because  of  his  incapacity  to  deal  effectively  with  the  worms 
of  conscience  by  other  means  than  partial  regression,  he  be- 
comes depressed  and  withdraws  from  the  environment  a  con- 
siderable share  of  interest  which  he  then  devotes  to  healing  the 
disorder  among  the  institutions  of  his  mind.  The  first  steps  in 
self-healing  consist  in  employing  those  mental  processes  which 
are  commonly  used  to  liquidate  a  sense  of  guilt:  by  turning 
against  one's  self  the  same  destructive  rage  as  one  had  vented 

10  'We  are  far  from  the  day  when  analysts  were  prone  to  cite  the  blessed  word 
sublimation  as  the  deus  ex  machina  in  all  social  and  idealistic  impulses.  Things 
have  proved  to  be  very  much  more  complicated  than  they  seemed  in  the  early 
days  of  psychoanalysis.'  Jones,  Ernest:  Evolution  and  Revolution.  Int.  J.  Psa., 
XXII,  1941,  p.  203. 

II  The  emphasis  upon  'forbidden  fantasies'  has  encouraged  an  erroneous 
assumption  that  to  discover  some  variation  of  the  cedipus  complex  in  subject 
matter  reveals  facts  about  the  processes  of  artistic  sublimation.  Its  results  have 
disappointed  those  who  work  in  the  arts — artists,  art  critics,  and  aestheticians — 
and  who  turned  to  psychoanalysis  with  the  hope  that  it  would  resolve  some  of 
the  chaos  that  exists  in  aesthetics. 

12 Lee,  Harry  B.:  A  Theory  Concerning  Free  Creation  in  the  Inventive  Arts. 
Psychiatry,  III,  1940,  pp.  229-293. 
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upon  another,  by  unconscious  demands  for  self-punishment, 
and  by  projection.  But  the  neurotic  depression  of  the  creative 
artist  is  unique  in  its  extensive  sense  of  loss  due  to  the  with- 
drawal of  love  by  the  maternal  representative  in  his  conscience; 
this  results  from  the  special  importance  of  the  representation 
of  his  mother  in  the  creative  artist's  conscience,  and  from  ex- 
periencing guilt  particularly  toward  her  when  he  expresses 
destructive  rage.  Because  of  this  composition  of  his  conscience, 
and  because  of  the  artist's  need  of  partial  regression  in  the  face 
of  great  anxiety,  when  the  point  is  reached  where  suffering 
has  liquidated  enough  guilt,  the  depressed  artist  is  able  to 
muster  special  mental  processes  that  complete  his  cure:  he  sues 
with  reparation  and  restitution  for  the  return  of  love  and 
approval  from  the  maternal  representative  in  conscience.  His 
suit  begins  when  'inspired'  conception  expresses  in  fantasy 
such  restitutive  intentions  as  demonstrate  to  his  conscience  that 
pity  is  being  restored  for  an  object  toward  which  the  artist  had 
recently  experienced  destructive  rage,  and  which  he  again 
regards  lovingly.  Upon  the  continued  liquidation  of  guilt  by 
the  creative  materialization  of  these  intentions,  symbolized  in 
the  work  of  art,  the  ego  is  reconciled  with  the  conscience  and 
becomes  the  object  of  its  love.  This  love  is  of  the  same  intensity, 
and  of  the  same  infantile  and  narcissistic  kind,  as  it  received 
long  ago  from  the  good  mother  of  its  infancy.  A  marked  eleva- 
tion of  self-esteem  results  from  recapturing  the  flavor  of  those 
moments  in  early  life  when,  guilty  over  destructive  rage  toward 
its  mother,  the  child  regained  her  love,  approval,  and  gratitude 
in  the  reconciliation  that  occurred  when  appropriate  actions 
indicated  a  renewed  allegiance  to  her  teachings  of  pity.13 

is  This  explanation  of  the  role  of  narcissism  in  artistic  creation  differs  from 
that  of  Sachs  who  states  that  the  artist  sacrifices  his  narcissism  and  that  he  dis- 
places it  to  the  work  whence  it  returns  as  beauty  of  form.  Sachs,  Hanns:  Kunst 
und  Personlichkeit.  Imago,  XV,  1929,  pp.  1-15,  states:  'The  daydreamer  becomes 
an  artist  as  soon  as  he  foregoes  the  wish  to  be  admired  and  to  be  without  faults 
himself;  when  only  his  work,  standing  before  him  and  other  people,  is  to  receive 
tribute'.  Our  theory  is  incomplete  also  in  its  failure  to  explain  how  the  beauty 
of  form  originates,  why  it  is  only  occasionally  possible  for  the  creative  artist  to 
create  esthetic  form,  and  why  artistically  sensitive  individuals  are  able  to  have 
widely  different  appreciating  experiences  of  the  same  work. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  ego  is  reconciled  also  with  its  God  and 

Muse,  feeling  no  longer  alienated  from  them,  but  especially 
loved.14  The  inspired  concept  which  rises  ready-made  from  the 
unconscious  of  the  artist  is  not  attributed  to  supernatural 
sources  merely  because  culture  provides  that  lore  and  that  word, 
'inspiration',  which  define  creati\  en  ess  as  resulting  from  a  spe- 
cial relationship  with  a  supernatural  being.  The  ego  does  not 
viewr  its  creative  mental  processes  as  revealed  only  to  explain 
in  a  self-aggrandizing  manner  what  it  cannot  account  for  from 
the  data  of  consciousness:  the  mystifying,  compulsive  nature  of 
the  creative  process  in  which,  as  a  seemingly  passive  vessel,  the 
artist  is  able  to  make  with  ease  works  with  formal  and  technical 
qualities  such  as  he  never  achieves  at  other  times,  even  with 
arduous  labor.  It  is  the  reconciliations  with  conscience  and  with 
God  or  Muse  that  permit  the  creating  ego  to  view  its  work  as 
revealed  from  an  outside  source,  and  that  result  in  the  pleasure 
of  the  quality  we  call  spiritual.15  Although  there  are  atheists 
and  agnostics  among  artists,  none  is  without  a  secret  belief  in  his 
Muse  and  in  the  efficacy  of  his  magical  techniques  for  invoking 
and  controlling  Her.16  The  Muse  is,  of  course,  none  other  than 

M  It  is  because  we  cling  to  the  idealized  images  of  our  parents  that,  as  Freud 
has  shown,  we  tend  to  project  these  images  into  the  heavens  where  they  become 
the  source  of  religions.  Psychoanalysis  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  facts  that 
parents  are  less  harsh  than  their  representations  in  conscience;  and  that  projec- 
tion to  God  facilitates  moral  control  since  obedience  to  an  external  authority  is 
less  exacting  than  conformity  with  the  severities  of  conscience.  Our  concept  of 
God  is  softened  further  with  displacements  of  the  infantile  need  to  idealize 
parents  as  powerful,  infinitely  good,  and  perfect  enough  to  cater  to  demands  for 
passive  receptiveness,  security,  and  self-esteem. 

15  The  pleasure  from  a  contemplative  orientation  to  art  is  characterized  by 
the  qualities  of  spirituality  and  'disinterestedness'.  Disinterested  pleasure  de- 
scribes the  fact  that,  although  pleasure  is  intense,  there  is  no  desire  to  possess  or 
consume  the  object.  The  disinterestedness  of  our  pleasure  in  the  work  of  art 
results  from  our  attainment  of  a  sense  of  union  with  it,  and  our  achievement 
from  this  union  of  what  we  need  most  just  then:  to  be  loved  passionately  by 
the  maternal  representative  in  conscience. 

is  In  ancient  times  a  work  of  art  was  begun  religiously  with  an  invocation 
of  the  Muse,  of  whom  there  were  nine  in  number,  each  assigned  to  preside  over 
some  particular  department  of  art,  literature,  or  science.  One  of  the  Muses,  the 
•heavenly  Muse",  the  feminine  'prophetic  spirit",  the  'celestial  patroness',  'Our 
Lady',  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Regina  Coeli,  and  others,  were 
invoked  by  the  artist  according  to  his  preference. 
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a  projection  to  the  supernatural  of  the  idealized  mother  of  the 
artist's  childhood — of  whom  Hesiod  sang: 

Muses,  who  make  man's  mind  widen  with  knowledge, 
And  his  tongue  speak  from  heaven. 

Thus,  the  states  of  inspiration  and  creativeness  recapture  for 
the  ego  some  delights  of  the  heaven  that  lay  about  it  in  infancy 
before  it  acquired  a  God.  This,  also,  was  a  passive  heaven 
tended  by  a  powerful  and  good  mother  who  'possessed'  the  ego 
and  fed  its  self-esteem,  even  as  her  images  in  conscience  and  in 
God  or  Muse  do  to  an  equal  extent  during  inspired  creative- 
ness; here,  too,  was  one  omniscient  enough  to  divine  its  wishes 
and  to  reveal  them  to  an  ego  that  was  then  little  differentiated 
from  an  outer  world  consisting  largely  of  mother. 

Inspired  fantasies  express  intentions  to  restore  the  damaged 
or  destroyed  object  and  to  love  it.  Creativeness  fulfils  these 
intentions  magically,  in  symbol,  and  so  restores  further  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  pity.  Upon  this  renewal  of  allegiance  to  ideal 
ends,  conscience  and  ego  are  reconciled  and  unified;  conscience 
no  longer  regards  the  ego  as  unworthy,  but  loves  it  excessively 
instead.  The  rare  harmony  now  existing  among  the  institutions 
of  the  mind  is  felt  as  an  unusual  sense  of  exaltation  and  one- 
ness called  rapture,  exalted  peace,  transport,  mysterious  emo- 
tion, enthusiasm,  ecstacy,  elevating  excitement  of  the  soul,  or 
'oceanic'  feeling.17  These  terms  describe  the  unification  of  the 
personality  and  the  ego's  experience  of  a  marked  sense  of  well- 
being  from  recapture  of  an  archaic  kind  of  self-regard  and 
omnipotence.  The  last  four  terms  indicate  also  the  reference 
of  this  experience  to  supernatural  sources. 

During  inspired  creativeness,  the  sensory  and  motor  func- 
tions are  flooded  with  energy  released  from  the  tasks  of  repres- 
sion and  self-punishment,  so  that  the  depressed  artist  is  trans- 
figured with  such  a  sense  of  life,  power,  and  acute  sensibility,  as 
to  enable  him  to  work  passionately  and  strenuously  with  little 

it  The  term  'oceanic  feeling'  describes  the  recapture,  intrapsychically,  of  an 
infantile  close  union  with  the  mother  and  with  the  projections  of  her  idealized 
image  to  the  supernatural. 
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fatigue.  What  to  his  recent  mind  seemed  difficult  and  obscure 

becomes  suddenly  intelligible  and  acutely  clear.  He  is  aware 
of  a  heightened  .sense  of  reality,  believes  that  he  is  'seeing  into 
the  heart  of  things',  and  that  he  is  achieving  unusual  intuitions 
of  the  significance  of  life.18 

All  of  his  attention  is  absorbed  by  the  work  of  creating,  to 
the  degree  that  ordinary  distinctions  between  himself  and  the 
work  almost  disappear;  and  it  continues  so,  despite  exertion  and 
fatigue,  until  creativeness  has  transacted  the  psychic  labors  of 
restitution  to  the  Queen's  taste.  The  work  is  judged  by  con- 
science and  by  others  to  be  animated  since  it  materializes  his 
loving  identification  with  the  restored  and  perfect  object,  and 
his  sense  of  its  life.19  It  is  judged  to  have  a  'soul'  because  it  is  a 
spiritual  self-representation  and  a  worthy  votive  offering.  It  is 
judged  beautiful  since  he  has  embodied  in  it  the  same  pity,  love, 
and  unique  harmoniousness  as  he  solicits  from  conscience  for 
himself.20 

Freed  of  its  albatross,  and  reconciled  with  conscience,  the  ego 
expands  into  abnormally  free  confluence  with  its  projections 
of  idealized  parent  images  as  God  and  Muse;  for  it  feels  as 
intensely  loved  by  these  as  by  conscience.  This  is  what  the 
inspired  artist  construes  as  a  sense  of  the  immediacy  of  some 
supernatural  power.  It  moves  him  to  declare  that  he  is  drawing 
inspiration  from  an  external  source:  from  God,  supernal  beauty, 
Mother  Nature,  the  universe,  or  just  his  Muse.  It  leads  him  to 
believe  that  he  is  tuning  in  on  transcendental  truths,  and  that 
he  is  endowed  with  the  capacity  for  expressing  them  in  his  art 
during  these  moments.21  This  exhilarating  unification  of  self 
is  the  result  of  the  artist's  contemplative  attitude  toward  an 

18  The  so-called  'antecedent  reality'  into  which  the  artist  is  claimed  to  have 
inspired  glimpses,  is  but  the  recapture,  among  the  institutions  of   the  artist's 
mind,  of  the  same  narcissistic  being  loved  for  himself  as  he  was  in  infancy. 
is  '  'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now.'    (Byron) 
2o  'Handsome  is  that  handsome  does.' 

2i  Thus,  it  is  said  of  artists  that  they  'are  ahead  of  their  time',  and  that  they 
express  the  Zeitgeist.  ■ 
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object  that  he  has  magically  restored  with  his  work;  and  he 
enjoys  these  moments  in  this  extent  only  when  he  employs 
creativeness  to  complete  the  self-healing  of  a  neurotic  depres- 
sion.22 He  describes  the  pleasure  of  these  moments  as  spiritual; 
and  if  he  has  acquired  extensive  projections  to  God  he  describes 
the  pleasure  as  a  religious  one.  Since  we  see  the  world  as  we 
are,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  artist,  now  keenly  attuned  with 
conscience  and  God,  sees  the  ideal  in  the  real;  and  that  he  sees 
hidden  in  the  natural  many  intimations  of  the  beauty  and  the 
perfection  with  which  he  had  invested  the  supernatural  repre- 
sentation of  parent  images.23  He  perceives  all  objects  as  he  has 
conceived  the  restored  one — as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they 
are;  and,  in  the  work  he  creates,  he  is  able  only  to  re-present 
the  real  with  the  ideal  values  which  are  then  organic  to  his 
personality.24 

22  The  overtone  of  melancholy  so  characteristic  of  works  of  creative  art  is  the 
signature  of  that  residue  of  the  artist's  neurotic  depression  which  inspired 
creativeness  has  not  yet  dissolved.  The  melancholy  temper  of  artists  ('the  sweet 
melancholy  of  the  poet')  and  philosophers  is  well  known.  The  artist's  melancholy 
disposition  has  been  commented  upon  at  least  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  who 
remarked  that  genius  is  allied  to  melancholy.  The  poet  partly  recognizes  this  in 
himself,  as  when  Wordsworth  writes: 

'The  Poet,  gentle  creature  that  he  is 
Hath,  like  the  lover,  his  unruly  times; 
His  fits  when  he  is  neither  sick  nor  well, 
Though  no  distress  be  near  him  but  his  own 
Unmanageable  thoughts.' 

The  artist's  depression,  its  recurrent  nature,  and  its  symptoms  of  suffering  and. 
inhibition,  are  not  recognized  as  such  by  the  artist  or  his  friends  who  regard 
them  as  an  'aesthetic  retreat',  or  as  the  due  expressions  of  a  temperamental,  be- 
cause gifted,  nature;  or  else  they  attribute  his  depressive  hebetude  and  despond- 
ency to  external  circumstances  such  as  overwork  or  a  presumed  organic  illness; 
nor  are  his  desolation  and  inability  to  work  recognized  as  depression  by 
psychologists  who  dismiss  these  with  classification  as  a  period  of  artistic  brooding, 
aesthetic  reverie,   contemplation,  'musing',  'incubation',  or  'germination'. 

23  Bacon,  Francis:  deAugmentis,  Scienlarum,  ii,  13.    'And,  therefore,  it  (Poesy) 
was  ever  thought  to  have  some  participation  in  divincness,  because  it  doth  raise 
and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind, 
whereas  Reason  doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature  of  things.' 

2*  Plotinus,  in  Enncads:  'The  soul  does  not  see  beauty  if  it  has  not  become 
beautiful  itself  ' 
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We  may  conclude  thai  the  spiritual  pleasure  from  artistic 
experience  does  not  derive  from  a  belief  in  values  that  trans- 
cend human  life,  but  from  this  kind  oi  healing  restoration  of 
inner  harmony  among  the  institutions  of  the  mind. 

THE   NATURE   OF    BEAUTY    IN   THE   CONTEMPLATIVE 

EXPERIENCE  OF  ART 

The  mental  organization  of  the  partially  regressed  artist  is 
such  that,  guilt  having  been  reduced  sufficiently  by  other  means, 
the  ego  is  able  to  begin  re-progression  by  ushering  in  an 
aesthetic  state  of  mind  whose  object  is  creativeness.  The  uncon- 
scious object  of  aesthetic  mental  activity — art,  invention,  theo- 
retical activity — is  to  create  something  freighted  with  such 
convincing  overcompensatory  signs  of  integrity,  perfection,  and 
aliveness  as  will  convince  the  conscience,  and  that  only  symbol 
and  magical  activity  could  contain.  When  this  aesthetic  synthesis 
of  the  institutions  of  the  mind  succeeds  with  creativeness,  the 
artist  experiences  pleasure  of  a  spiritual  quality  and  beauty. 
This  view  differs  with  those  of  philosophical  aesthetics  where 
beauty  has  been  confused  with  pleasure,  religious  feeling, 
knowledge,  play,  the  sensible  imitation  of  natural  objects,  truth, 
goodness,  the  contemplation  of  passion,  'intransitive  love',  and 
morality.  It  differs,  too,  with  the  traditional  view  of  aesthetics 
that  the  experience  of  beauty  is  evoked  by  an  external  stimulus 
that  we  judge  to  be  full  of  beauty,  such  as  the  beauties  of  art 
and  nature. 


We  have  seen  that  inspiration  and  creativeness  arelsubstitute— (t****^***^? 
reaction  formationo  employed  by  the  depressed  artist  in  order 
to  make  restitution.  The  contemplative  ego  is  an  earnest  sup- 
pliant, eager  to  redeem  itself  with  the  conscience.  With  in- 
spirational fantasies  which  are  stages  in  the  restitution  that  re- 
places a  hostile  identification  with  an  intensely  loving  one,  the 
ego  begins  to  redeem  itself  with  the  conscience.  In  these 
fantasies,  the  ego  regards  the  destroyed  or  damaged  object  in  the 
way  it  hopes  to  induce  the  conscience  to  regard  it:  as  if  the  ego 
intends  to  restore  the  object  not  only  perfect  and  undamaged, 
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but  to  restore  it  to  a  unique  organic  unity;  and  as  if  the  ego 
intends  the  object  not  only  to  live,  but  to  be  animated  with  an 
unusual  sense  of  aliveness.  The  elaboration  of  these  intentions 
to  regenerate  an  object  with  whom  its  recent  relationship  con- 
sisted in  a  partial  hostile  identification  earns  some  of  the  ap- 
proval for  which  it  sues.  Partly  redeemed,  it  becomes  more 
alive;  self-esteem  returns;  hebetude  disappears  and  is  replaced 
with  new  energy  and  pressure  to  activity. 

When  inspiration  is  successful,  the  ego  directs  its  activity  to 
pursue  these  salutary  gains  with  increased  expressions  of  the 
same  intentions.  This  activity  is  creativeness,  an  attempt  to 
influence  conscience  magically.  It  wins  complete  redemption 
with  conscience.  The  artist  wields  this  magic  by  taking  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  destroyed  object,  some  dead  matter,  and  loving 
it  passionately  until  he  has  transformed  it  with  an  overcompen- 
sating  sense  of  unification,  perfection,  and  aliveness.25  The 
experience  of  beauty  begins  during  inspiration  which  attempts 
in  fantasy  to  restore  these  characteristics  to  the  object  and  to 
achieve  progressively  deeper  identifications  with  it.  Delight 
with  its  beauty  reaches  greatest  intensity  when  creativeness  fur- 
thers the  expression  of  these  ideal  intentions  by  embodying 
them  in  symbol  in  the  formal  features  of  the  wrork,  and  by  loving 
treatment  of  the  dead  materials.26  The  inner  sense  of  beauty  in 
inspiration  and  creation  results  from  this  magical  regeneration 
of  the  object  and  the  artist's  loving  union  with  it.27  This  kind 
of  complete  and  positively  toned  absorption  with  the  object  is 
known  as  'contemplative'  in  the  literature  of  aesthetics.28 

25  Browning,  Robert,  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  described  the  experience  of 
inspiration  as  follows: 

'I  fused  my  live  soul  with  that  inert  stuff 
Before  attempting  smithcraft.' 

26  Renoir,  Pierre  Auguste:  'It  is  not  enough  for  a  painter  to  be  a  clever 
craftsman;  he  must  love  to  caress  his  canvas  too.' 

27  The  artist,  therefore,  feels  reborn  in  a  spiritual  sense.  He  refers  to  the 
work  as  an  incubation,  a  pregnancy,  and  as  his  brain  child  because  he  has  given 
life  to  something. 

28  Ducasse  states:  To  contemplate  aesthetically  an  object  one  attends  to  is  to 
be  at  the  moment  interested  in,  and  as  it  were  to  listen  for,  the  particular  sensa- 
tions, feelings,  moods,  emotions,  sentiments  or  other  directly  intuitable  qualities 
which  the  object  exhibits  or  expresses.  Ducasse,  C.  J.:  /Esthetics  and  the  /Esthe- 
tic Activities.  J.  of  iEsthetics  and  Art  Criticism,  V,  1947,  p.  166. 
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The  contemplative  experience  of  artistic  beauty  is  a  supreme 
example  of  the  synthetic  function  of  the  ego.  It  achieves  a 
synthesis  of  the  institutions  of  the  mind  by  liquidating  with 
aesthetic  experience  the  needs  that  arise  from  guilt  over  de- 
structive rage.  Inspiration  is  the  contemplative  activity  that 
experiments  in  fantasy  with  the  renewal  of  allegiance  to  ideal 
intentions.  Creativeness  is  the  contemplative  activity  that  com- 
pletes the  expression  of  these  values  by  transfiguring  dead 
matter  into  forms  which  symbolize  wholeness,  perfection,  alive- 
ness,  and  lovability.  The  inspired  artist's  experience  of  beauty 
is  greatest  during  creativeness  as  he  extends  his  contemplative 
identification  with  the  object  that  he  is  'bodying  forth'. 

During  inspiration  and  creativeness,  the  ego  is  first  delighted 
with  the  experience  of  beauty  from  identification  with  the 
unique  perfection  of  the  restored  object;  and  then  from  being 
found  loveworthy,  and  being  loved  intensely,  by  conscience, 
God,  and  Muse.  Thus,  the  experience  of  beauty  is  a  fusion 
of  narcissistic  delights  arising  from  separate  psychic  activities. 
One  is  identification.  The  other  is  as  the  love  object  of  the 
conscience.  It  is  from  the  latter  activity  that  the  spiritual 
pleasure  results.29 

When  the  psychic  tasks  of  restitution  are  completed,  the 
artist's  keen  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  work  and  also  his  rapt 
interest  in  it  are  dissipated.  The  beauty  of  form  remains  in 
the  work  and  is  not  lost  on  the  sensitive  appreciator.  When  his 
needs  for  defense  require  employment  of  the  contemplative 
mood,  he  will  be  able  to  tune  in  its  beauties.  What  will  then 
appeal  to  him  as  aesthetic  is  his  intuitive  apprehension  of  the 
ideal  intentions  that  the  creative  artist  had  embodied  within  the 
formal  characteristics  of  the  wrork.  He  will  intuit  in  them  a 
representation  of  the  same  allegiance  to  ideal  intentions  as  he 
is  seeking  to  renew  in  himself. 

It  is  now  plain  wrhy  the  artist  tells  us  that  the  delight  of  his 
contemplative  moments  is  spiritual  or  religious;  and  that  he  is 

29  The  distinctions  made  in  this  paragraph  are  important  theoretically  since 
very  much  of  the  literature  of  aesthetics  concerns  'the  sense  of  beauty'.  Hedonistic 
theories  confuse  beauty  with  pleasure;  and  theories  differ  as  to  whether  the 
beauty  is  in  the  subject  or  the  object. 
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not  reciting  what  he  has  learned  from  cultural  indoctrination. 
His  is  an  interior  experience  of  God,  if  we  are  mindful  that  it 
is  an  unconscious  one,  consisting  in  being  loved  intensely  by  an 
idealized  image  of  the  mother  who  was  his  first  ideal  of  beauty, 
and  was  projected  to  the  heavens  as  God  and  Muse.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  'poetry  redeems  from  decay  the  visitations  of  the 
divinity  in  man'. 

With  the  need  and  the  purpose  of  the  artist's  creativeness 
understood  in  these  ways,  psychoanalysis  could  offer  to  aesthetics, 
psychology,  and  art  criticism  a  rational  directive  for  their 
efforts.  It  can  supply  to  their  present  authority,  the  chaos  of 
philosophical  aesthetics,  the  order  that  its  many  nuggets  of  truth 
must  contain  in  distorted  form.  It  can  help  us  to  understand, 
too,  since  conscience  is  also  our  faculty  of  moral  control,  why 
the  boundary  between  aesthetics  and  ethics  is  confused,  and  why 
the  experience  of  beauty  is  said  to  have  moral  qualities. 

There  remains  to  note  an  impressive  analogy  between  the 
mystical  character  of  creative  artistic  experience  and  what  is 
reported  by  the  mystic  about  religious  inspiration.  The  mystic 
divides  his  experience  into  four  stages:  quiet,  union,  ecstacy, 
and  spiritual  espousal.  The  quiet  refers  to  his  habit  of  retiring 
voluntarily  into  solitude  and  obscurity  in  order  to  solicit  in- 
spiration and  to  await  the  inner  call.  This  resembles  the  artist's 
self-isolation  whenever  he  is  overtaken  by  a  neurotic  depression. 
The  descriptions  of  self-punishment  followed  by  union,  ecstacy 
and  spiritual  espousal  resemble  the  events  and  the  sequence  of 
events  in  the  artist's  self-healing  of  a  depression.  In  both  the 
religious  mystic  and  the  creative  artist,  inspiration  follows  a 
period  of  self-punishment  in  a  person  who  is  sufficiently  psy- 
chopathological  to  withdraw  from  his  fellows  periodically  in  a 
state  of  depression.  In  both,  inspiration  is  sudden,  passive, 
transient,  and  ineffable;  it  yields  a  spiritual  quality  of  pleasure 
and  the  experience  of  beauty,  and  has  noetic  features  that  are 
employed  to  solve  a  problem  with  an  ideal  aim.  The  inspired 
state  of  each  is  contemplative;  the  mystic  aims  at  complete 
absorption  of  himself  into  God,  and  projects  his  inspiration  as 
revealed;  the  artist  arrives  at  complete  absorption  of  himself 
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in  the  work  of  art,  whose  ideal  aim  is  described  above.  Al- 
though I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  observe  clinically  a  true 
mystic,  we  could  infer  on  the  basis  of  these  analogies  that,  with 
respect  to  the  organization  of  their  minds,  the  mystic  and  the 
creative  artist  are  brothers.  I  would  hazard  two  guesses:  1,  that 
the  neurotic  depression  of  the  mystic  consists  in  a  more  exten- 
sive partial  regression  than  that  of  the  artist;  and  2,  that  the 
conscience  of  the  mystic  differs  from  that  of  the  artist  in  the 
dominance  of  the  paternal  representative  in  the  conscience  of 
the  mystic. 
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